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/ WOULD NOT, IF I COULD: 

I WOULD not dig my past 
Up from its grave of weakness and regret,; 
Up from its hopes, which glimmered but to set — 

Its dreams, that could not last ! 

Yet I can look before, 
And profit by the lessons sadly learned ; 
As children playing with the fire, are burned, 

And tempt its glow no more. 

I would not, if I could, 
Live o'er again this dark, uncertain life — 
This slipping backward in the daily strife 

Of reaching after good. 

Yet I can know how weak 
Are all below. And so sweet charity 
Will cling and grow about each form I see, 

And thus to me will speak. 

I would not open out 
The half-healed wounds of other years, long fled; 
'Twere better they were numbered with the dead : 

Better than fear or doubt. 

Yet I can truly say, 
Let the dead Past bury its dead. We go 
So swiftly onward to lifejs sunset glow, — 
v And then, there is no day ! 

Life is too short to waste 
In vain repinings or in weak regrets : 
The strongest heart endures and never frets 

O'er joys it may not taste. 

And he who can go on 
Bravely and firmly in the allotted way, 
Gaining new strength with every darkened ray, 

Shall surely reach the dawn. 

And so I would not lift 
Up from their grave the shadows of my past ; 
The clouds that all my sky once overcast 

Into the night may drift. 

For there's enough to fill 
Each hour and moment of the days to come ; 
Then wherefore woo the shadows to our home ? 

The valleys to our hill ? 

— Mrs. Mary E. Nealy. 



WINTER IN CANADIAN FORESTS. 

The pleasantest season for exploring the great 
woodland regions of Canada is the early part of win- 
ter, before the regular fall of snow has come, and 
while the brown carpet of leaves with which the 
earth is covered is yet moist and springy. Owing to 
the foliage and undergrowth of summer, the eye can 
no more penetrate the depths of the forest than if 
they were the depths of the sea. In winter the 
glades are unvaried, and the perspective, though sel- 
dom a long one, offers vistas in the mysteries of 
which there lies a peculiar charm. The weather is 
mild enough, at this season, to allow of loitering in 
the solemn woods, where there is little air stirring, 
and there are no mosquitoes, now, to goad the ex- 
plorer into paroxysms of frantic gestures, and thus 
send flying before him the deer and other wild deni- 
zens of the wood. 

About the middle of November, when a pleasant 
.Indian summer stillness reigns over all, the ground 
in the forest is usually in a condition favorable for 
examining the tracks of deer and other animals, as 
well as for stealthily approaching them by gliding 
noiselessly from tree to tree. The solitude among 
these tall tree-stems gives one the feeling of having 
been accidentally locked up in some great Gothic 
temple all alone. Even the twitter of a squirrel is 
sometimes a relief, so profound is the silence when 
one has got beyond the ring of the woodchopper's 
axe on the edge of the clearing. 

Treading stealthily and softly, with moccasins on 
his feet instead of shoes, the ranger of the woods will 
soon find, however, that he is not alone in the forest. 
Black squirrels, which are numerous in all the for- 
ests of Western Canada, will be seen whisking along 
the stems of fallen trees, or chasing each other 
through the branches overhead. Where black squir- 
rels abound, the large gray ones are seldom to be met 
with, old foresters averring that some prejudice of 
race exists between the two, though whether the 
question is one of color does not appear to have been 
clearly established. Red squirrels, as well as the lit- 
tle striped ground squirrels, or chip-munks, abound 
everywhere in these woods, which they enliven with 
their graceful and sportive ways. Various kinds of 
winter birds will come flitting along if you only keep 
still. Several varieties of the spotted* woodpecker 



winter here, and their hollow tap on dead trees is a 
sound characteristic of the forest, and can be heard 
at a great distance. But the prince of the tribe is 
the great ivory-billed woodpecker, black in plumage, 
with a crimson crest upon his head, and a tinge of 
sulphur-yellow under his wings. The cry of this 
bird is very loud, resembling a series of short, angry 
yelps, as he goes dipping through the forest in his 
undulating flight. He is a very shy, vigilant bird, 
difficult to get a shot at, as he usually hunts for his 
living in the tops of tall, decayed trees, round the 
stems of which he dodges the marksman with pro- 
voking adroitness. But the woodsmen do not often 
waste powder upon members of the woodpecker fam- 
ily, because they consider them unfit for food. Nev- 
ertheless, birds of this kind are frequently to be seen 
hanging at the doors of restaurants in New York, 
where they are served up as quail on toast, as I have 
good reason to know, having more than once been 
present when cooks were plucking the birds prepar- 
atory to trussing them up for the simulation of suc- 
culent quails. " There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy," and so 
of restaurant bills of fare. 

At this season, when sombre gray is the prevailing 
color of the woodlands, it takes a practiced eye to 
discern deer among the stem's, which they nearly re- 
semble in the shade of their winter coats. The track- 
ing of them, also, before the snow has fallen, is a 
process requiring much experience and perception. 
The hoof-marks are plain enough in the soft bedding 
of leaves, but it is not always easy to determine 
whether they are fresh or of a day or two past. 

Once I followed the tracks of several deer for two 
hours, but without ever coming up with the herd. 
As I went on I detected another track on the spongy 
ground — the track of a man's foot following upon 
the footmarks of the deer. Presently I came to 
where a deer had been killed and butchered evidently 
a day or two previously, as the blood was dry. Here 
the track of the man diverged, and I followed it 
until it led me to the edge of a cedar swamp. 

I had not gone far before I saw blue smoke wreath- 
ing up in a space where a few fir-trees had been cut 
away. It came from a hole in the roof of a small log- 
hut — a structure not much larger than those in 
which the pigs of civilization are usually boarded and 
lodged. A middle-aged woman, blear-eyed and yel- 
low with smoke, and showing traces of the malaria 
that broods over these gloomy swamps, came to the 
door of the hut and invited me to enter. Inside 
there were several children between the ages of two 
years and eight, squatting on the floor round a large 
fire, over which was suspended an iron pot, the 
fumes from which were appetizing. The fore-quarters 
of a deer hung from the rafters in a corner, and every- 
where on the walls were stretched to dry skins of 
marten and other fur animals of the region. While I 
was smoking my pipe and talking with this unkempt 
woman of the wilderness, the man of the place en- 
tered and bade me welcome with that kind of hospit- 
ality that is unknown in cities, and which flees before 
the locomotive and its unearthly yell. He was a 
small, wiry man, clothed, oddly enough, in a rusty 
black garment of the dress-coat or " claw-hammer " 
cut, with his legs incongruously encased in thick 
blanket leggings, and moccasins upon his feet. Head 
covering h^ had none but the long grizzled locks 
with which nature had provided him, and which, 
matted as they were with wood-ashes and chips, 
gave him the aspect of a lunatic, which was enhanced 
by his wild, sunken eyes and sallow complexion. He 
was accompanied by a couple of nondescript dogs, 
and had with him two or three animals which the 
children called "black cats," and which he had just 
found in his traps. These were fishers, the largest 
and darkest in color of the marten family that in- 
habit the northern woods. 

This man, as I found from conversing with him, 
was a connecting link between the wild red Indian 
and the civilized white man. He had known cities 
and the ways of them. Perhaps that was just the 
reason why he was here. For twenty years, as he 
told me — and speaking as an educated man, too — 
he had lived in these woods, subsisting upon the 
spoils of his rifle and steel-traps. Once in a while 
he would visit the distant settlements to sell his furs 
or barter them for such luxuries as salt pork or tea ; 
but to him his smoky little hut on the margin of the 
cedar swamp was " home, sweet home/' and for life 
out of the woods the taste seemed to have died 
within him. 
After having accorded me the hospitality of the 



iron pot, which contained a capital stew of venison, 
he asked me to accompany him on a visit to some of 
his traps not far distant. It was he who had killed 
the deer, and whose track I had followed. The foot- 
prints of the deer were two days old, he said, and 
easily to be distinguished from fresh ones by signs 
visible only to experienced eyes. In the first trap 
we came to we found a live fisher, which he knocked 
on the head. Another trap contained a dead pine- 
marten, and in a third, near a little brook that purled 
over a bed of brown leaves, there was a mink. ' 

There must be a singular fascination about this 
kind of life, since, in the woods of Canada, it is not 
unusual to meet with men who had once occupied 
positions in the best society hiding themselves away 
in the depths of the forest, and dwelling there con- 
tentedly, just like the poor trapper of the swamp- 
side with the rusty dress-coat that told of better 
days — or, it may be, of worse. 

Once upon a time, in a part of the backwoods of 
Western Canada where there were some sparse set- 
tlements, I made one of a party who ranged the 
woods for two days in search of a lost child. She 
was a little girl about four years old, daughter of a 
woodcutter who lived in a log-house upon a small 
clearing. It was in December; the snow had not 
yet fallen, but the brown carpet of the woods was 
hard and glistening with frost, and the pools were 
covered with ice an inch thick. The party con- 
sisted mostly of rough, rugged men of the regular 
backwoods type, many of them hunters well expe- 
rienced in the tracking of wild animals, and in all the 
signs and mysteries of the woods. When they heard 
of the trouble that had fallen upon one of their little 
community, these kindly fellows left their work, and, 
to the number of some twenty-five or thirty, volun- 
teered to make a search for the missing child. Start- 
ing from near the house, they ranged into the wood 
in a row, with an interval of about twenty or thirty 
yards between each man. In this order they trav- 
ersed the forest for a mile or more, shifting their 
ground as they returned, and carefully scrutinizing 
every bit of brush and root of fallen tree as they 
went. The crunching of so many feet on the frozen 
leaves had a strange effect in the still air of the for- 
est. Back and forward the tramp, tramp, resounded 
nearly all through that day, but without the warning 
"Halloo ! " with which it was agreed to signalize the 
party should one of** them discover the little wan- 
derer, alive or dead. Night fell, and the woodsmen 
dispersed to their homes, without having found so 
much as a foot-print of the missing child, for the 
ground was far too hard to take an impression from 
so little a foot. 

Early next day the search was renewed, the party 
shifting their ground a little to one side of that pre- 
viously traversed by them. Before noon, a shout 
rang through the forest. The searchers crowded up 
together in the direction of the sound, and there lay 
the body of the poor child frozen stiff" and dead, 
partly under the shelter of a hollow log, and not a 
quarter of a mile from home. The man who found 
the body had stepped over the log and made several 
strides onward, when something induced him to turn, 
and so the remains were discovered ; and very touch- 
ing was the scene when they were carried in proces- 
sion by the rough woodsmen to the little shanty in 
the clearing. 

But it is after a fresh, heavy fall of snow that the 
woods assume their most weird and mystic aspect. 
No " grand transformation scene " that was ever 
produced upon the stage could cdmpare with the 
effect wrought upon the forest by the soft, adhesive 
snow. Saplings, bent down by the weight of the 
snow, form strange grottoes, from the openings of 
which ballet-troupes of frost-fairies might well be ex- 
pected to emerge. The young spruce-trees that are 
interspersed here and there among the more lofty 
timber are converted to white obelisks. Sometimes 
they take the form of unearthly sculptures — statues 
of things unknown to mortal eyes, but standing up 
there in the silent wood radiant in the purest ala- 
baster. Spun glass is a poor medium for ornature 
compared with snow, the vagaries played by which 
among interlacing twigs and upon the feathery 
branches of the cedar and hemlock trees are beyond 
the reach of art. 

It is awfully still in the forest when there is a foot 
or so of snow upon the ground. The very air seems 
to be muffled, and living things move about unheard. 
Tracks of wild creatures are to be seen everywhere 
in the snow. While you stand motionless as a statue, 
but peering into the snow-grottoes as far as you can 
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see, you will suddenly become aware of a herd of 
deer not fifty yards ahead of you. First you are 
attracted to the circumstance, perhaps, by the shak- 
ing down of snow from an overhanging bough, with 
which the antlers of a noble buck have come in con- 
tact as he rises from his lair behind some huge fallen 
giant of the forest. So sudden is his rising, that, to 
carry out the theatrical simile, it is as if he came up 
from a trap. Of course you are dressed in a white 
blanket coat, or with a white shirt over your clothes 
and a white handkerchief tied round your cap. That 
being so, the best thing for you to do is to stand per- 
fectly still, glancing your eyes round in the direction 
of the deer. Presently slight movements here and 
there, often among the boughs of fallen trees, where 
deer love to browse, will awaken you to the fact that 
there are several deer within fifty yards of you. 
They have arisen from unseen places like ghosts, 
and if you but stir a finger or break a twig they will 
bound away into the recesses of the forest, their 
white tails flashing as they go. Probably you will 
remark that the buck has his great eyes fixed upon 
you with a scrutinizing stare. Keep still, then, and, 
after a while, unless some fitful whiff of air wafts to 
his discriminating nostrils the exhalation peculiar to 
his human foe, he will make up his mind that you 



THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. — Dork. 

are one of the snow statues with which the forest is 
so plentifully adorned, and will lower his head to 
browse. Wait until his head is covered by a tree or 
some other object, and then " draw your bead " upon 
him just behind the shoulder, and you have him. He 
may run a good way after being hit even in a most 
vital spot, but you can tell that he is hit, and badly, 
if, when racing away, he keeps his tail down instead 
of flashing it defiantly aloft, as he would do if missed. 
Not many years ago, the ranger of Canadian woods 
was just as likely to come across a trail of wild tur- 
keys as the tracks of a herd of deer. It is to be re- 
gretted that these noble birds are now nearly extinct 
in northern forests. Sitting at the window of a house 
in which I lived, and looking out toward the wood- 
side, I have frequently seen a flock of wild turkeys 
come down to the clearing, walking in Indian file, 
and headed by an experienced gobbler, standing a 
half-neck in stature over the others. To sally forth 
after them with a rifle was of course the thing, and 
many a weary mile I have tramped through the snow 
without ever getting near enough for an effective 
shot, though sometimes I had better luck. In Can- 
ada, as in some parts of the Western States, wild 
turkeys are not unfrequently domesticated and bred 
in with the tame variety, and fine birds of that strain 



are often displayed in the New York markets about 
Christmas time. 

Winter, in the soft snow, is the time for observing 
the habits of many animals that haunt the forests of 
the north. While standing quite still, looking out 
for deer, the white hares would often come bounding 
up almost to my feet. Their tracks are puzzling to 
a novice, as they nearly obliterate them by sitting 
down upon them as they go, so that the track of a 
single hare is but a series of round marks following 
each other in single line upon the snow. Where 
hares abound, the tracks of their worst enemy, the 
lynx, or loufi cervier, are also often to be seen, and 
the snow is often trampled and crimsoned, and 
flecked with white fur, at a spot where he has been 
gorging himself upon one. The little milk-white 
ermine, with his brimstone-tinted breast and black- 
tipped tail, will also frequently come peering along 
close to the hunter, little recking that his pelt may 
one day be a component part of the boa by which the 
neck of beauty is encircled. If there is a trout- 
stream brawling through the woods, tracks of otter 
will be seen along it ; and I have more than once 
watched these animals enjoying the sport of " coast- 
ing" down slides formed by them upon steep river 
banks. The ruffed grouse frequently burrow in the 
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LAYING OUT A TOWN. —John S. Davis. 



snow, covering themselves up with it all but their 
bills, but springing up with a loud whirr when closely 
approached. 

Bears, although common in Canadian woods, are 
rarely to be seen in winter, keeping close in their 
dens. There is always a chance of meeting wolves, 
although they are comparatively scarce now ; and 
the black and silver foxes, so valuable for their beau- 
tiful furs, are also growing very scarce. The hunter 
will sometimes come across that sanguinary and lar- 
cenous plantigrade, the glutton, called wolverene by 
the hunter at the far north. This is a wasteful beast, 
and will kill a whole flock of sheep in a night, not for 
the mutton, but for the blood, on which he debauches 
by sucking it from the jugular artery. 

There is an unutterable sentiment belonging to 
these old Canadian forests that follows into the cities 
and over seas, and into all the turmoils of business 



for all his life, him who has dwelt long enough among 
the trees to have become familiar with the hamadry- 
ads that weave their spells in the hidden places of 
the regions. — Charles Dawson Shanty. 



THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. 

One of the most pointed of La Fontaine's fables is 
"The Wolf Turned Shepherd." The flocks of sheep 
had grown so very cautious, the wolf had fears for the 
future state of his larder. He thought he'd play the 
part of a fox, a character quite new for a wolf, and 
secure by cunning what he could not get by direct 

attack : 

" A shepherd's hat and coat he took, 
And from a branch he made a hook ; 
Nor did the pastoral pipe forget." 

To carry out his schemes he would liked to have 
written upon his hat: "I'm Guillot. shepherd of the 



sheep ! " Thus disguised, he safely stole to where 
Guillot lay by a stack fast asleep. His dog close 
cuddled at his back ; his pipe slept, too, and half the 
plump sheep were wrapped in slumber. Having put 
on his disguise, the wolf thought if he could but 
mock the shepherd's voice, he'd lure the flock. He 
tried the experiment, and in speaking spoiled the 
whole affair : 

" His howl re-echoed through the wood ; " 
the spell was broken ; the dog, the shepherd and the 
sheep woke up, just in time to discover the inten- 
tions of the wolf: 

" At last the bubble breaks ; 

There's always some mistake a rascal makes. 

The wolf like wolf must always act ; 

That is a very certain fact." 

The wolf found himself in distress, for his clumsy coat 
prevented him from fighting or running away. 



